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MANACLED 


This is just a note to tell you how 
much I enjoyed the article, “What 
Your Modern Yearbook Sshould Con- 
tain”, by Vida B. McGiffin (Dec., 1958, 
Review). So often the yearbook Aa- 
viser is manacled to deep school tradi- 
tion enforced by administration and 
bolstered by lack of interest and ef- 
fort on the part of Advisers, that very 
little progressive changes and sincere 
student participation can be had. Miss 
McGiffin’s article is of extreme value 
to us, as yearbook Advisers, to point 
out to others the need for better 
changes each and every year and not 
each and every fifty years. — M.T., 
N. J. 


Tired Postman 


We are one of the schools that did 
not receive notification of your con- 
test in the fall. We are glad at this 
belated chance to submit our book. 
What happens—does some tired posi- 
man throw off the heavy load? Our 
office force is good about sorting the 
mail of all classifications. I am sure 
nothing from you reached this build- 
ing. — K.T., Minn. 


Some of the third class mail goes 
astray. We send it each year to 
all schools on the mailing list. We 
also pay for the service which re- 
turns all items improperly address- 
ed or which cannot be delivered 
for a variety of reasons. We do 
not know what has not reached 
a school until someone writes us. 
For the recent Convention, we nave 
received well over 100 such in- 
quiries. In every instance, the 
stencil was in the file, the circular 
had been mailed with all the others. 
Also, we make every effort to take 
care of all publications that have 
run into this situation. — Ed. 


Not Signed 


Can anything be done about it? 
With the best of intentions, our art 
editor entered her cartoons in the 
Contest without getting my signature. 
She thought she would save me the 
trouble of mailing them. Could you 
sign for them? H. S., Conn. 


Of course, now that we know 
everything is in order. Our special 
Contests are handled by the spon- 
sors and we abide by their rules. 
heir deadlines mean deadlines, 
too. In this case, we were within 
the limits. — Fd. 


Literary Contest 


We have decided to enter a poem, 
an article and a short story in each 
of the classifications in the Literary 
Contest. They are printed (on spe- 
cified pages) in the Fall issue of our 
magazine which has been entered in 
the Contest. We hope these can be 
considered for the Contest. — A. C., 
wns 


This letter came in 13 days after 
the Literary Contest dealine when 
all the entries had been placed in 
the hands of the Judges. The rules 
state that each entry must be 
mounted on 8% by 11 inch paper, 
signed by the Adviser, with the 
name of the publication and the 
school. There’s a different panel of 
judges for each classification. They 
work as groups independently of 
one another. Also, the magazine 
in which the three different en- 
tries appeared was in the hands 
of the Magazine Contest judges. 
This imposed certain physical dif- 
ficulties which made it impossibie 
to comply with your request. Sorry, 
but in this instance, we could be 
of no help. — Ed. 


Superior Sports Pages 


I am assistant sports editor now 
and will take over as sports editor 
next year. I am interested in im- 
proving the sports page and would 
appreciate your sending me the names 
and addresses of several papers with 
outstading or superior sports pages. 
— AK., N.Y. 


The All-Columbia award list 
which appears in the April Review 
each year will give you what you 
wish. Your paper has not been « 
CSPA member for the past three 
years so I’m sending you a copy of 
the April, 1958, issue for your use. 
Also, we have a pamphlet on Sport 
Writing which may be helpful to 
you. — Ed. 


Camp Publications 


A recent issue of Camping Ma- 
gazine carried an article, “A Camp 
Newspaper IS Worth the Effort” and 
refers to the fect that your service 
to schoo] publications is extended to 
those at camps. We put out a camp 
newspaper during the summer months 
and would appreciate any help you 
could give us. — LS., Me. 


A camp publication is essentially 
the same as one issued in a school 
and for many years this Associa- 
tion has included a section for the 
efforts of camps in its regular Con- 
tests. Many have taken advantage 


The Cover 


Brother J. Bernard, Spanish teacher 
at St. George School, Evanston, II’, is 
noted for his unusual projects. ‘The 
picture on the cover was a divider 
page in the Georgian, the 1958 Year- 
book, of which Brother I. Leo is the 
Moderator. Bearing the title, “Ad- 
ventures Through Languages”, it de- 
picts a quartet of merry Spaniards, 
J. Zehren, D. Raffaelli, B. Tholke, and 
J. Harrington, celebrating Pan Ameri- 
can Day after a study of the customs 
of the people of the countries in- 
volved. It was taken by a student 
and made part of the yearbook by 
Brother Leo, through whose courtesy 
it is used. 


of it to improve their papers. Jour- 
nalistic principles do not vary for 
them. Many campers have had 
service on school publications and 
some Advisers serve as counsellors 
at summer camps. We try to help 
every publication regardless of 
where or how it is issued as long 
as it is designed to help young 
people find themselves and ez- 
press their interests in writing and 
publishing. — Ed. 


Tremendous Boon 

Thank you for your cordial invita- 
tion to attend the Convention. These 
meetings have always been a tremen- 
dous boon to our staff, even though 
we are on the elementary level. — 
G. M., N. Y. 
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A NEW LOOK AT THE TEEN-AGE MARKET 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


LERT ADVERTISERS today are 

taking a new look at the teen- 
age market. It’s a  $9,000,000,000 
market. Within six or seven years, 
it will be a $14,000,000,000 market. 

American teen-agers have money 
to spend. Facts and figures pre- 
sented in “Tell it to the Teens” by 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation provide convincing proof 

Where do the teen-agers get their 
money? Many of them from thirteen 
to nineteen years of age have allow- 
ances. Then, too, fond relatives often 
give them gifts of money on birthdays 
or at Christmas. 

Teen-agers earn money too. Out 
of 16,130,000 teen-agers, 800,000 have 
full-time jobs, 4,700,000 have part- 
time jobs, and more than 9,500,000 
work during vacation intervals. 

For example, nawespaper carriers 
daily distribute newspapers to mil- 
lions of American homes. Many girls 
are baby-sitters. Many boys work in 
stores, on farms, at service stations 
to earn spending money. 

Today there are about 16,300,000 
teen-agers. By 1965, there will be 
more than 24,000,000 teen-agers, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Advertising. 
Thus, their purchasing power will 
continue to be a significant factor in 
buying and selling. 


EEN-AGERS often have more free- 
dom to spend their money as they 
Please than adults do. The latter 
have rent, food, utility, and similar 
items to pay for regularly. The 
former, of course, usually pay cash. 
What do teen-agers buy with their 
own money? More than half of them 
buy their own records and fountain 
Pens. Two-fifths of them buy their 
Own jewelry. More than a third buy 
their own shoes and deodorants. 
What do boys buy for themselves, 
according to the Bureau of Adver- 
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tising? Consider these precentages: 
sports equipment, 57 per cent; shirts 
40 per cent; slacks 38 per cent; 
shaving cream, 36 per cent; razor 
blades, 27 per cent. 

What about the girls. Here are 
significant data: lipstick, 73 per cent; 
hand lotion, 43 per cent; blouses, 
sweaters, skirts, 33 per cent; lingerie, 
31 per cent; dresses, 27 per cent; 
toilet soap, 24 per cent. 

Teen-agers don’t spend all their 
money on themselves. In 1956, for 
example, they spent $101,000,000 for 
Mother’s Day gifts, $68,000,000 for 
Father’s Day gifts. On holidays and 
anniversaries, they spend consider- 
able sums. 

Teen-agers are a big factor in in- 
fluencing purchases. For example, 
they indicate their brand preferences. 
They often persuade their parents 
where to look as well as what to 
buy. 


F THE BOYS, 90 percent make 

up their minds on what kinds of 
shirts and slacks they want; 49 per 
cent on shaving cream; 35 per cent 
on razor blades; and 26 per cent on 
electric razors. 


Of the girls, 94 per cent make up 
their minds in purchasing blouses 
and skirts; 92 per cent, dreesses; 92 
per cent, lipstick; 89 per cent, lingerie; 
71 per cent, hand lotion; 56 per cent, 
toilet soap; 33 per cent, permanents. 

When the family buys a new car, 
teen-agers often state their prefer- 
ences. This they may do also with 
regard to photographs and TV sets, 
cameras and watches, soft drinks and 
typewriters. 

Teen-agers influence buying in 
these four ways, according to Puck, 
the Comic weekly: “1. By discussing 
family choice; 2. by deciding type to 
be purchased; 3. by influencing a shift 
in brand; and, 4. by actually de- 
ciding brand to be purchased. 


How do advertisers reach teen- 
agers? They rely chiefly on the major 
mass media: newspapers, magazines, 
radio, TV, according to the Bureau 
of Advertising. In some communities, 
of course, the school press effective- 
ly displays good advertisements. 


HICH MEDIUM is most enter- 

taining? Teen-agers answer with 
this rating: TV, 70 per cent; radio, 
18 per cent; magazines, 9 per cent; 
newspapers, 3 per cent. 


Teen-agers like the variety shows 
on TV, the popular music on radio, 
the stories and articles in magazines. 
More than one-third liked the local 
and national news in newspapers 
most. Comics and cartoons in news- 
papers were slightly more popular 
than sports news. 


More than twice as many dislike 
TV advertising as contrasted with 
newspaper advertising, according to 
the Bureau of Advertising. Radio ad- 
vertising is disliked more than ma- 
gazine advertising. 

At the ages of 13 and 14, the teen- 
ager rates media hardest to be with- 
out thus: TV, 55 per cent; radio, 23 
per cent; magazines, 4 per cent; 
newspapers, 18 per cent. At the ages 
of 18 and 19, he rates them thus: 
TV, 18 per cent; radio, 36 per cent; 
magazines, 6 per cent; newspapers, 
39 per cent. 

Three out of five teen-agers of 13 
and 14 years of age think there is 
too much advertising on TV. Other 
media rate thus: radio, 47 per cent; 
magazines, 44 per cent; newspapers, 
34 per cent. 


ROM 18 to 19 years of age, they 

give these ratings: TV, 56 per cent; 
radio, 48 per cent; magazines, 37 per 
cent; newspapers, 22 per cent. 

Four out of five teen-agers read a 
newspaper about every day. A few 
more read it on Sunday. 

Teen-agers generally consider them- 
selves regular newspaper readers, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Advertising. 
It says they rely on newspapers in 
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order to: “1. Provide current, practi- 
cal and necessary information; 2. 
satisfy the teen-agers’ interests now 
— today; 3. and enlarge their under- 
standing of the adult world in the 
future.” 

Here’s what girls read: the front 
page is read by 97 per cent; local 
news by 95 per cent; movie ads by 
95 per cent; comics by 91 per cent; 
national news by 90 per cent; school 
news by 85 per cent; teen-age fashions 
by 85 per cent. 

Here’s what boys read: the front 
page is read by 96 per cent; local news 
by 95 per cent; national news by 94 
per cent; sports news by 94 per cent; 
comics by 93 per cent; movie adver- 
tising by 93 per cent; school news by 
82 per cent. 

Girls also read advertisements, 
fashion news, teen-age fashion, and 
teen-age advice. Nearly half of them 
read about food and recipes. Boys 
read advertisements, career informa- 
tion, national news, radio and TV 
logs, and teen-age advice. 


CCORDING to the Bureau of Ad- 

vertising, “Advertisers using news- 
papers to sell the active teen market 
enjoy these unique benefits: 

“1. Newspaper advertising is sur- 
rounded by the practical, the 
believable, the down-to-earth 
and the paper’s educational 
content. 


“2. The newspaper is the logical 
medium to develop. product 
awareness and brand choice — 
for it is, above all media, the 
place where teens go for in- 
formation. 


. Teen trafic volume throughout 
the newspaper is_ sufficient 
volume to assure effective ad 
readership. 


“4. Remember, 8 out of 10 read a 
newspaper yesterday. The daily 
newspaper is the only way to 
reach virtually the whole teen- 
age market in any area.” 


Newspaper publishers, including high 
school staffs, should produce the kind 
of newspapers which appeal to teen- 


agers approaching maturity. It is 
an obvious step to take when ad- 
vertisers are taking a new look at a 
$9,000,000,000 market. 


Students all over the United States 
are being urged to enter the Nationl 
Science Fair to be held at Hartford, 
Conn., May 6-9, 1959. The fair is be- 
ing administered by Science Service, 
1719 N. Street N. W., Washington, D. 


Two 


C. Suggestions for exhibits may be 
found in “Thousands of Science Pro- 
jects”, a 25c pamphlet, which may bc 
obtained from Science Service. 


Censorship Becomes Issue 
With New York School Paper 


The freedom of the school press be- 
came an issue involving the school 
authorities, the communities, Advisers 
and students when the Long Beach, 
New York, Hich School newspaper, 
The Tide, ran an interview with one 
of the teachers who was a candidate 
for public office. Newsday, a local 
daily picked up the matter and pre- 
pared an article covering a number 
of student publications in the area. 
“Most Long Island high school news- 
papers are subjected to some form 
of censorship by teachers, school ad- 
ministrators or outside pressure 
groups”, according to Laurence Ber- 
gen, president of the Nassau Scholas- 
tic Press Association Faculty Advisers 
group, it was related. , 


The October 24 issue of The Tide 
ran a front page interview with Lang- 
don Walrath, a member of the Long 
Beach High School faculty for 26 
years, chairman of the Citizenship 
Education Department, and member 
of the New York State Board of Re- 
gents, who was running for the office 
of City Councilman on the Republican 
ticket. Immediately, the Democratic 
leader charged that the paper was 
being used for political purposes and 
called on the school board and super- 
intendent to establish a policy of what 
the paper could and could not print. 


Newsday made inquiry among sev- 
eral principals and superintendents 
in the vicinity as to whether or not 
the papers were censored. The Long 
Beach superintendent stated it was 
“unthinkable” that the administration 
should involve itself in proofreading 
student publications, that it was. the 
function of the Adviser and properly 
delegated to student editors. “I sub- 
mit”, he stated, “that if the schaol 
administration restrains students 
from writing what the administration 
does not approve, it assumes respon- 
sibility for that which it permits them 
to write” 


One principal said that he had an 
Adviser who was responsible for read- 
‘ng the copy to see that it was within 
the bounds of good taste and pro- 
priety. “There is no suppression of 
opinion”. Another, “...the students 
should be allowed freedom, but with 


advice ... the power of veto must -est 
with the principal. This, I admi , is 
paternal democracy .. . unfortuna ‘ely 
people loook at the school pape as 
official school policy. Articles in the 
paper must show good taste, good 
judgment and must conform to the 
colicy of the district”. 

A superintendent, when asked, 
“Should the high school paper be to- 
tally free and unrestricted,” replied 
with a positive, “No.” He felt stu- 
dents were in the process of acquiring 
“an education, maturity and wisdom” 
and that the school should reserve 
the right to review the implications 
of anything that might be submitted 
to the paper. 


In a later issue, the staff of The 
Tide ran comments from the superin- 
tendent, a state assemblyman, and 
the district leader whose question on 
policy brought the matter to public 
attention. The introductory para- 
graph quoted Thomas Jefferson as 
follows: “If a nation expects to be 
ignorant and free in a state of civiliza- 
ton, it expects what never was and 
never will be.” The superintendent re- 
iterated his earlier statements. The 
Assemblyman stated, “Freedom of the 
press and academic freedom are two 
of the fundamental principles on 
which our American Democracy rests. 
In education we cannot seek to instill 
in our young people a full understand- 
ing of such principles and Constitu- 
tional guarantees and, at the same 
time, deprive them of the vital rights 
of freedom of the press in the con- 
duct of their own newspaper .. . This, 
of course, does not mean that the 
generally accepted limitations to 
which freedom of the press, as well as 
other freedoms, is subjected should 
not be applicable”. 

“The only criticism I have of the 
article published October 24 about 
Skip Walrath”, stated the district 
leader, “.. . was that it gave a political 
advantage to one side of the cam- 
paign”. And in conclusion, “The policy 
of The Tide is not only adequate but 
admirable; however, I think the school 
authorities should know what to keep 
out of the school paper”. 


Mrs. Irma Zillessen, Adviser to the 
publication, was sustained in her ap- 
proval of the publication of the origin- 
al interview. It stated the facts, quoted 
the teacher-candidate, and drew no 
conclusions. It was what could nor- 
mally be expected in any student pa- 
per and, had it not been an incident 
in a political campaign, would have 
failed to attract more than passing 
attention. 
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A MODEL FOR THE FOURTH ESTATE? 


By WALTER I. BEMAK, English teacher and journalism, adviser, Herricks Senior High School, 
New Hyde Park, New York 


ARCH OF EACH YEAR rallies stu- 

dent journalists from all over 
the United States to their mecca — 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation Convention on the Columbia 
University campus. 


There, assembled 4,500 strong, junior 
members of the Fourth Estate listen 
raptly to newsmen from the coun- 
try’s newspapers, syndicates, and af- 
filiated enterprises. They are treated 
to talks by internationally famous 
personalities — names in the news. 

Through all this, it is accepted as 
a commonplace that these student 
editors, reporters, and photographers 
are doing, on a lesser scale, the same 
job as their more illustrious counter- 
parts. 

The school press is an accepted 
commodity. It is matter-of-factly 
received, with perhaps a grunt of 
amazement here at the number of 
baskets racked up in last week’s game 
by Johnny’s best friend, a grin there 
at some sophomoric wit. 

Involving an aspect of education 
which affects more people more dirct- 
ly more often than the subtler areas 
of curriculum, philosophy, and fin- 
ance, the school press is rarely, if 
ever, questioned. Yet it involves a 
most obvious paradox. The paradox: 
Disparity between standards of the 


school press and those of the public 
press. 


OING beyond the school, student 

publications are proudly taken 
home by staff members. They are 
tangible evidence of a school’s activi- 
ties; as such, they are displayed by 
School Board members. They are 
circulated free of charge to contribut- 
ing merchants. They appear at Rotary 
and Lion’s Club meetings — mute 
evidences of administrative pride. In- 
frequently, they may even be sold 
Publicly on news stands. 

Regional, state, and sectional as- 
Sociations, mewspaper-directed con- 
tests, at least three nationally respect- 
ed, university-sponsored press groups 
and many private institutions finance 
and encourage the school press, 
evaluate it, and judge it on the basis 
of ‘journalistic standards”. 
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Editors and reporters producing 
these papers work untiringly to pro- 
duce what to the very best of their 
abilities will be a representation of 
their school communities, competitive- 
ly successful journals and locally 
popular productions. 


These young people use journalism 
textbooks which never mention rape, 
murder, felony, or fire. They never 
“cover” stories which reveal criminal 
proceedings in union activities. They 
censor derogatory statements from 
school election stories and count 
words to insure equal space to op- 
posing parties. They avoid gossip. 
Cheesecake could never appear in 
their photography work. Advertising 
policies restrict them from soliciting 
or accepting ads for tobacco, medi- 
cinals, cafes, lounges, hard liquor, 
chewing gum, and — in many cases 
— soft drinks. 


ET, THESE STUDENTS are “learn- 

ing journalism”. They hope to 
become reporters, to enter the field 
of mass communications of truth via 
the printed or spoken or photographed 
or drawn word and idea. 


Somehow, they manage to produce, 
week after week, month after month, 
quality publications which can in no 
way be accused of containing evi- 
dences of “yellow journalism”. Tab- 
loids sell millions of copies, yet leave 
no taint of sensationalism upon the 
school press. 

School newspapers wage campaigns 
for better testing programs, for more 
adequate cafeteria facilities; editorial 
page debates argue teacher philo- 
sophies on the subject of homework; 
dating is a frequent subject of feature 
comment. School officials — whether 
of Student Councils or School Districts 
— are never “smeared” or brought 
under fire: They may, however, read 
cogent suggestions penned by well- 
meaning critics. 


Headlines in the school press do 
not scream about sex crimes, kid- 
napings, nefarious activities of no- 
torious persons. Without being 
namby-pamby, front pages manage 
to interest readers in stories about 
pending social, scholastic and athletic 
events, names of Honor Society mem- 
bers, P-TA activities, exchange stu- 
dent views of America, new courses 


added to the curriculum, and a wealth 
of similar material. They do not 
disparage, they do not attack, they 
do not berate. 


TUDENT publications certainly do 

state facts — facts pertaining to 
accomplishments by citizens of their 
communities. They exhort — asking 
all connected with them to do bet~- 
ter for the good of all. They praise 
— even though the administrators 
and teachers in their schools and the 
news agencies around them may give 
scanty examples, they praise! They 
suggest — usually considered judg- 
ments well worth investigating. They 
criticize — not viciously, but with the 
acumen of young, probing minds. They 
deplore — breaches of good citizen- 
ship by students, teachers, and others 
connected with the schools. They 
reveal — inside stories of who drives 
buses, who counts textbooks, who 
raises the flag in front of the school 
each morning. They create — glory- 
ing in experimentation with language; 
fresh, hackneyed, their work runs the 
gamut — omitting, if you pleage, 
smut. 

These school press achievements 
magnify the accomplishments; sug- 
gest improvements; hide in mute, 
well-deserved shame the perverse de- 
fects of the little worlds they re- 
present. 


OW MUCH nicer worlds they are 

than the worlds of public press 
coverage! Even the most austere, se- 
date, and dignified of contemporary 
commerciai publications feel obliged 
to report the facets of life which we, 
as American citizens, should wish to 
forget. Divorces, squabbles, political 
intrigues, and all the rest — profuse- 
ly illustrated, headlined, played-up, 
they form the major portions of ma- 
terial in our newspapers. 


Perhaps the standards exemplified 
by the school press ought to be ex- 
amined less matter-of-factly. Per- 
haps the teachers and models for 
these young journalists have much to 
learn about important values from 
the work they do. 


Perhaps, in their innocence, in their 
blithe ignoring of the seamy aspects 
of life, student publications have 
achieved the ultimate in true jour- 
nalism. 


Three 
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CENSORSHIP, SUPERVISION OR ADVISING? 


The school publication moves smoothly on its way until 
the normal course of events produces a story to which 
someone takes exception. Immediately, from all quarters, 
the critics and defenders rush upon the scene. It makes 
no difference how good the job has been in the past, how 
much the staffs have learned, how well the papers are 
received by the student body, or how the bills managed 
to be paid. Drastic action is demanded, regardless of 
the cost. 


Is this to be censorship, supervision or good advising? 

A case in point is an interview with a teacher who 
decided to run for public office. This was a newsworthy 
event and an interview was arranged. Out of it came the 
background of the teacher, the relation of an earlier 
effort in which he was defeated, some quotation of a mild 
nature on why he had decided to run and how he hoped 
to put into practice some of the things he had been teach- 
ing in his citizenship classes. 


The editors made no editorial comment; wisely, no 
preference was stated one way or another. The trigger 
to the whole controversy was that political advantage had 
accrued to the teacher-candidate. The local daily handled 
the question in admirable fashion. It brought out into 
the open the power and the influence of the school press 
and its close relationship to the fundamental bases of our 
Government. 


What is most gratifying is the expressions of opinion 
on the part of the school administrators. Students and 
Advisers now know where they stand; and the communities 
know the same. From this can come much good. The 
position of the school press has not changed over the years, 
nor the devotion of those who work with it. Each step 
of this nature clarifies its status. In time, no one will be 
able to hold a doubt as to what it is, what it means, and 
how it functions as an instrumentality in the develop- 
ment of responsibility students — and good citizens. 
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WHO SETS THE STANDARDS? 


An article in this issue touches upon the delicate 
tion of standards for the Fourth Estate. Innume 
codes of ethics have been proposed from time to 
and the advice of veterans in the field of journali: 
recorded and passed on from one generation to the 
The standards are known, even though the expressions are 
varied, and they do serve as guides whenever a guide is 
needed. 


ues- 
able 


The student publication seldom finds itself in a posi- 
tion where much soul-searching has to be done to as to 
whether or not a story may be carried. School stories do 
not touch upon the bizarre activities of the adult popula- 
tion. Neither do they relate to what a student may do 
outside the school that might be frowned upon in the 
inner sanctum. 


Playing up the best of student life is not too diffi- 
cult for that has been a basic understanding within school 
press circles. By contrast, the stories emblazoned on the 
front pages of many dailies do little to support the stu- 
dent effort. There are newspapers that give the news — 
even the worst of it — but in its proper relationship to 
the better side of the community. These may well serve 
as models — if a student editor needs outside support 
for this normal sense of propriety. 


One staff and Adviser had to face the issue of an 
extraordinary event and planned to do it by stating the 
facts — no more. A student shot another in a school 
washroom — fatally. Every living soul in the community 
knew it but the school paper was not allowed to mention 
it. They didn’t want to, but they felt that it could not 
be avoided. However, the story never appeared. 


It would have been interesting to see how it would 
have been handled, particularly in contrast with the 
dailies. We believe it would have been a model of restraint 
but the facts would have been there. Sooner or later, young 
people must have responsibilities. Where better to ex- 
perience them than in the framework of the publication 
with a mature, experienced and sympathetic Adviser? 


> <> <> 
AMPLE QUARTERS AT LAST! 


One of the most encouraging aspects of the burgeoning 
school building program is the attention that is being 
given to quarters for the journalism program. Further, 
Advisers are being consulted as to their needs and, in 
most instances, getting a close approximation to what 
they have requested. 


There are two sides to this problem. If the publica- 
tions work is well-known; if the newspapers, magazines 
and yearbook have the interest and respect of the com- 
munity; there will be little or no argument about the 
results. If, on the other hand, the Adviser has not made 
his work known, or if he waits until after the plans are 
drawn, the day of satisfaction will be long postponed. 


Most of us will go to extremes to publicize the school 
and all that goes on within it. When it comes to our own 
affairs, we are reluctant to step forward. This is a com- 
mendable virtue in an individual but, in cases like this, 
the Adviser represents an institution, not himself. No 
one can accuse him of being presumptious if he makes 
his plea before those who would prefer to know what he 
wants at a time when something can be done to satisty 
his need. 
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How We Gather, Write and Edit Good Copy 


By VIDA MCcGIFFIN, Adviser, Piper High School, Burmingham, Mich. 


OT too many years ago, many of us 
were worried about the status (or 
rather lack of status) of copy in the 
yearbook. Copy seemed to be going 
the way of the whooping crane, be- 
coming more and more rare and ra- 
pidly approaching the vanishing point. 
At last, copy is making a comeback, 
thanks quite largely to the insistence 
of the great critical services upon a 
nice balance of copy and pictorial 
content. Some books still have not 
found their way out of the wilderness; 
but they — their staffs and advisers 
— probably would very quickly see 
the value of copy if they would pick 
up a book of only five years ago and 
see how utterly unable to stand alone 
the pictures are. Most content soon 
becomes meaningless unless supple- 
mented by the printed word. 

Just about everyone old enough re- 
members that when the new Life 
Magazine started some 20-old years 
ago it carried no advertising. But how 
many remember that it also had very 
little, if any, copy, often few or 
meagre cutlines? It was almost wholly 
a pictorial magazine. Just as it soon 
found that it was heavy-going finan- 
cially to operate without advertising, 
so it also learned that a good job of 
reporting could not be done without 
copy. Today it has an excellent bal- 
ance of well-chosen, story-telling 
pictures, and good, meticulously edited 
copy. Some ot its cutlines are long, 
even running to five minutes’ read- 
ing time in length. Some of its well 
edited copy extends to a half-page or 
more of length. Good pictures and 
even better copy were needed for the 
increased circulation necessary to a 
good advertising medium; and Life 
needed advertising revenue to rescue 
it from its unsound financial setup. 


IGH SCHOOL and College year- 
books need copy for the same 


j reasons: to do a really good job of 
| reporting and to increase circulation 


to bring in more revenue, whether 
from advertising or from subscrip- 
tions, or both. 

There are four major divisions of 
copy in the modern yearbook: They 
are body copy, sometimes referred to 
as literary or text; cutlines or cap- 
tions, as some call them; identifica- 
tions; and headlines or headings. A 
Sub-classification is sometimes used; 
this is sub-heads, needed in certain 
Parts of the book. 
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Each kind of copy has its own func- 
tion to perform, its own style and 
flavor, its own individual principles 
for writing and assigning to the 
boox. To help each kind of copy 
to serve its own purpose better 
and to aid the reader, a differ- 
ent type size is selected for each — 
size, NOT family. In a few cases, a 
different type face may be selected. 
Others much better qualified to do so 





This is the fourth of Miss 
McGiffin’s highly informative ar- 
ticles on yearbook production. Fol- 
lowed carefully, they will prove 
to be a capsule text, with elabo- 
rations, that may help many staffs 
and Advisers out of the ruts which 
haste and tradition have cut so 
deeply and from which less ima- 
ginative and courageous editors 
fail to extricate themselves. 





will discuss the typography of the 
yearbook. So it is sufficient to say 
here that often 10 point regular (or 
10 point on a 12 point lead) is used 
for body copy; 8 point regular (or 8 
point on a 10 point lead) is used for 
cutlines (or captions) and 8 point 
italics for identification. 


Because there is no absolute right 
and wrong, we usually let the staff 
make the selection of type from the 
very limited choice our photolithog- 
rapher offers. In 1957, we chose a 
modern, sans serif face. This year, we 
selected a Roman face. Headlines, of 
course, are set in a harmonizing dis- 
play type. 


Through their various outlets into 
print, the critical services, in the 
wake of their last few summers’ judg- 
ing, have assured us that copy has 
made a comeback, especially in su- 
perior books, and that now the trend 
is to seek ways of improving copy, 
writing better and better copy, edit- 
ing it to fit the type area. 


Reet to the job of editing a good 

book, getting good copy is the most 
difficult task facing staff and adviser. 
Perhaps this very difficulty accounts 
for the willingness of advisers to ac- 
cept so readily the little-or-no copy 
style of the books of a few years ago, 
and of some even now. But good copy 
is worth the effort and is indispens- 


able to the book that is to serve its 
major functions of memory book, 
record or reference book over the 
years. 

Anther argument — or rather ra- 
tionalization — of the little-or-no 
copy adherents was, “Nobody reads 
copy, anyway!” Everybody, they said, 
hunts up his own picture first and 
tnen hurries through the book just 
,00King at the pictures. This may weu 
be true the day the book comes out, 
put copy becomes more and more va- 
juable with the passing of time. Try 
a survey. We found that students, 
teachers, alumni think copy is jus. 
as important as pictures. 

As to how to get copy for the year- 
book. again I must use our own book, 
my own experience, as a source of 
such information as I have. At least, 
we know when we Start that copy is 
valued and wanted by our subscribers. 
This gives us a feeling of security. 


OOD COPY, in fact, copy of any 
Kind, is not produced by wishful 
thinking and wand waving. Yes, the 
creative spark helps; but if it just 
isn’t there, don’t despair. Resort to 
the fundamentals and plain, old-fa- 
shioned hard work. Every adviser 
knows that the yearbook staffs are 
like football teams: some years they 
have the material, some years they 
don’t. If this is a bottom-of-the-clock 
year, don’t despair! But do get to 
work early and preach the gospel of 
hard work because that’s what it’s 
going to take to grind out copy (let 
us hope, good copy) for the yearbook. 
Naturally the first step is to plan 
carefully just what copy is wanted, 
how much, where, etc. This is, or 
should be, carefully set up in the 
dummy, even to the exact type face, 
type size, and word-count the type 
area will accommodate. The space for 
the heading ts determined by pica 
measure, and the unit count in the 
type selected is indicated. Cutlines 
are assigned to type area, size de- 
pending upon the picture they ac- 
company, type style and word-count 
indicated. The same is done for iden- 
tifications, the type area determined 
by style adopted for names and num- 
ber in the picture. (Style for names 
may vary in the same book, first and 
last names, both, being used when 
there are not too many in the group; 
first initial and last name when the 
group is very large). Of course, styles 


(Continued on Page 17) 





Poetry of The Month... 


The staff of the Clipper, magazine 
of the John Adams High School, Ozone 
Park, N. Y., under the direction of 
Miss Margaret Connally, Adviser, 
selected the poems for this issue. The 
staff “attempted to find poems in the 
exchange magazines that showed 
strong poetic imagery”. 


To Another Day 


Light and torment end. 

The darkness of night brings peace, 
quiet rest. 

I stop in my flight 

Standing to welcome the cool flow of 
nothingness 

There in flawless equilibrium 

All men may meet on common terms, 
safe in the dark. 


Rest comes upon me, 
Only to be torn once more from my 
arms. 


The flecks of fire, 

Warriors of day cause further flight. 

I run to my home 

Closing out Luna and her glaring 
soldiers. 


Secure in night, 
The exemplar of man’s dreamed 
hereafter, 
I pray it may be forever. 
But no, the creeping horror of dawn 
comes. 
My mind must submit to another day. 
David Grover ’58 
Advocate, 
High School, 
New Bruswick, N. J. 


Storm 


The harsh wind, of icicles breath, 

Tore through the forest, 

Bending the muddied trees with its 
moans, 

Tearing at the forlorn leaves 

That still clutched their mother’s 
body, 

Shattering stillness and pulling from 
the earth 

An eerie whistle. 


Furious clouds rolled across the 
heavens. 

Their blackness, like ink, 

Obscuring all in a thrashing blind- 
ness, 

Gathering momentum from the 
winds. 


Six 


Out of the black, a forboding light, 
Casting on all a weird yellow tinge, 
Charging all with unearthly splendor, 
The calm before the storm. 


A flurry of gray, driven by black, 

Roaring over the barren trees; 

Lashing, rampaging wildness, 

Ferocious anger at earthly being, 

Furious, insistent, desperate, 

Grasping at the roots of ancient oak, 

Tearing at the pure bark of white 
birch, 

Seeking with ceaseless cruelty 

The end of all being. 


Massive strength, force, 
Hugeness overwhelming, 
Great grayness of masses 
Hurled against the weak. 


Ceasing, a silence, 

A whitened pure splendor 

Adorning creation, hiding its naked- 

ness. 

From fury is born beautiful peace. 
Joyce Selborn 
Scribe, 
Jamaica High School 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


An Old Woman Sewing 


As the needle wounds the cloth, 

And leaves a scar — 

So the slings of life wound 

And leave their mark; 

With hope, the old woman 

Seeks to repair the wounds, 

To conceal with threads of bright 

color; 

But she has used up all her silk. 

And she can no longer sew. 
Mary Ann Valentine 
Maroon and White 
Bay Ridge H. S. 
Bay Ridge, N. Y. 


More Cloudy Grows 
The Image 


Before me stands a golden land 

A vision dared not dreamed by man 
The mist that spread across the sands 
Of time, now chills my trembling hand 
Why start you so at such a sight 
Was destiny your guiding light 
Your heart, why does it cease to beat? 
Which caused you such a slow retreat? 
While pondering upon which path to 

tread 

My soul was lifted from the sorrow 
That lurked as pure as man had said 
While searching for the lost tomorrow 


I saw the hawk devour the hare 

No struggle gnawed so at my miid 

As dog ate dog without a care, 

Man is right, the world is blind. 
Marvin Baron 
Brooklyn Technical H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Raindrop Path 

The careless cobweb branches forn 

In black relief around the light. 
The only indication now 

Of trees beside me in the night 

Is soon behind me, and a part 

Of scenes forgotten down the street— 
For with my puddle-striding steps 

I mark a steady, stony beat 

And quickly go my gloomy way; 


But I do not lack company 

Because, unless the storm should 
cease, 

The raindrops will come home with 
me. 

The night may cap a weary world, 

But from each sodden, spattered blip, 

Unless the lengthy storm should cease. 

I shall have some companionship. 


And what use have I then for light 
To plot my path within its arc? 
For one has been a quick-lived thing. 
A brilliant burst and then the dark; 
And one has been a dying ray. 
I pause along my rainy route 
To watch it wink into the night, 
One last weak beam, and flicker out; 
And one has been a steady light, 
Alive beneath its crystal dome, 
But it remains ,and I pass on. 
The raindrops, though, will see me 
home. 
Richard Kohler 
Scribe 
Jamaica High School 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


The Wind Is a Gypsy 


The wind is a gypsy, with a gypsy’s 
ways, 
Laughing and carefree as it sways; 
The wind is my love as it blows 
Warm as summer, cold as winter 
snows; 
It sings to me of love and sorrow. 
A mem’ry of yesterday, a dream of 
tomorrow; 
It borrows a song from the thrush and 
the lark, 
And from a lonely heart crying in the 
dark. 
“I have no home, no hope, no goal, 
Just a gypsy heart and a gypsy soul.” 
Zane Berzins 
Bay Ridge H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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How We Gather, Write 
And Edit Good Copy 


(Continued from Page 5) 


for copy used over and over again, 
such as identification, season records, 
writing of times, heights, distances, 
etc., are standarized in the interest of 
consistency. 

From experience over the years, I 
would say the most difficult copy to 
write is body copy for the school work 
section (the academic, the curricular). 
Other hard copy to write is that for 
the administration, board of educa- 
tion, superintendent of schools, his 
assistants, the athletic director, etc 
Copy for the school work section is 
hard to write because most staff mem- 
bers are college preparatory students 
and so have not had many of the 
courses offered. They take the re- 
quired academics and as many elect- 
ives, such as journalism, as they can 
work in. Also they feel that it is very 
hard to get “a different slant’, to 
say what is to be said in a different 
way. The Board, superintendent, et. 
al., are hard to write about because 
students do not feel close to them, are 
not sure of themselves in copy con- 
tent. 


ECAUSE ours is an all-schocl book 
and we want students and teachers 

to think of it as theirs, we solved 
our school work copy problem by ap- 
pealing to English classes for help. We 
protected ourselves by choosing class- 
es of a very good teacher who wel- 
comes opportunities for her college 
prep juniors to do some of this type 
of writing: English at work, English 
with its sleeves rolled up. We chose 
juniors, too, because they haven’t had 
all the courses and so must get out 
and dig up the information they need. 
They soon learn that the first funda- 
mental of written English is having 
something to say. Every year the year- 
book adviser, or one of the editors, is 
invited in to talk to the classes, to 
talk over with them the various sub- 
jects about which we want them to 
write, an approximate word-count, 
etc. We sometimes read some good, 
live examples of yearbook copy — not 
from the Piper — warning them that 
its best not to read in old Pipers as 
it’s so hard to get away from a me- 
thod of wording, to write differently. 
They ask what the book’s going to 
be like this year, what the theme is. 
In general, we have a pleasant little 
session taking up most of one class 
hour. Then we make the assignment, 
in co-operation with their teacher, 
letting each choose his own subject 
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and making the paper due a few days 
later. 

When the first papers come in, we 
find that nearly all writers have done 
quite well by the sophomore subjects 
and fairly well by the junior ones. 
But most stop short at any worth- 
while treatment of senior courses. 
Here is the big chance to let them 
know that one shouldn’t talk and 
can’t write from vanity. Now it’s a 
case of “He who knows not and knows 
that he knows not, is simple: Teach 
him”. So we do just that, or his 
teacher does: Show him that the first 
fundamental of English composition is 
to have something to say. We show 
him how to find out what he needs 
to know, how to make use of his new- 
found information, give him a day or 
two to produce again. When the papers 
come in now, they are much better 
though often too long and greatly in 
need of editing. 


OW the papers go to the editorial 

staff of the yearbook, busy in the 
meantime getting pictures taken, cut- 
lines written, etc. Staff members read 
all papers from the English classes. 
They mark each plus or minus, ac- 
cording to whether they think the 
papers will do, have possibilities, or 
are not good enough to be worth our 
while. Each paper is (or should be) 
read by two, three or more staff mem- 
bers. Sometimes a single apt sentence, 
delightful opening paragraph, an 
original idea that will stand working 
over, is underlined as worth keeping. 


Then comes the job of editing, put- 
ting together into a whole, keeping 
someone’s fresh, creative idea but 
putting it into concise wording, the 
better written English of another. 
Often, the final editing requires the 
best efforts of editors and adviser, 
especially for some of the courses less 
familiar to college prep juniors. If we 
don’t get satisfactory papers from the 
English classes, we ask students in the 
courses concerned to write the copy. 
If, as sometimes happens, their writ- 
ten English is less acceptable, they 
almost invariably furnish good con- 
tent; and it’s easy for journalism 
students or staff members to copy- 
read and do the rewrite. In fact, pa- 
pers for some of the shop and in- 
dustrial arts courses seldom come in 
from the English classes, the students 
realizing that they know too little 
about some courses to choose them as 
subjects — when they have a choice. 


HIS YEAR we tried a different plan 
of helping journalism students or 
staff members to write the admini- 
stration copy. We knew or had noted 


in newspapers, other sources, how our 
very able superintendent works, how 
he furnishes educational leadership, 
what means he uses to keep our 
schools abreast of increased and ra- 
pidly growing enrolment, how he in- 
forms the public, educates the people 
to the needs of the school system, 
works with citizens’ committees, etc. 
So we made a set of questions and 
topics about him and his activities. 
In these guiding topics, the adviser 
assisted substantially and suggested 
that secretaries, administrative assis- 
tants, keep their answers and infor- 
mation as non-technical as possible 
so that students would have a better 
chance of being able to write the 
copy. From the great amount of in- 
formation we received — more than 
we could possibly use — we were able 
to write good copy. 


An interview with the superin- 
tendent for the school newspaper also 
helped. As our superintendent is a 
very good friend of publications, we 
wanted our administration section to 
be good, to have some personality, and 
to be of the kind that students would 
read. (Our high school administration 
is not so difficult to write; our stu- 
dents feel that they know our princi- 
pal quite well. He, too, is a very good 
friend of our publications and does 
everything possible to co-operate, to 
make our rather complex activity fit 
into the always-complex machinery of 
the school). 


Other copy that is very hard to 
write and that must be good is that 
for the six students elected to Our 
Own Who’s Who. The six pages are 
always planned with the same layout, 
the same type area. So the copy must 
have an almost identical word-count. 
As a first try for good copy, we ask 
the best friends of the Who’s Who to 
write the copy. They are always wil- 
ling and flattered; but they are not 
always good at writing this type of 
thing, even though they may know 
their subjects best. 

Almost invariably we have to ask 
some half dozen or so, then copyread, 
criticize, rewrite, perhaps even start 
all over again, talking the Who’s Who 
over with teachers, other students, 
and so on until we are satisfied that 
what we have is the best that can be 
produced that year. Though more 
than 150 students have been elected 
to Our Own Who’s Who — more than 
six each of the first three Pipers — 
only one has ever been written by a 
teacher! Styles of Who’s Who copy 
have changed or been deliberately 
varied; some years copy has been 

(Continued On Page 13) 
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AN ADJUSTABLE drafting table comes 
our staff artist but it also does double-duty for working 


in handy for 


on tackboard displays. The magazine rack can be moved 


through the door to the classroom when needed. 






THE COUNTER is fine for layout work and such tasks as 

sorting galley proofs. Note sink to the right of the girls 

and the ample cabinet space beneath the counter. The 

counter is a practically indestructible plastic. Lest the tack- 

board area seem overly large, there is no difficulty in filling 

it with assignment sheets, notes to staff members, photos, 
special publication data, etc. 


PRODUCTION ROOM in use, looking toward round library 
behind the drapes. Close proximity to the library means that 
checking references is made that much easier. Also, this 
view is ideal to the young journalist studying to create his 
first story on the typewriter. It is pleasant to look at the 
yellow, aqua and orange with which Linton is painted. The 
unique lines of the library are refreshing, too. 


Eight 


MEETING DEADLINES 
is made easier by hav- 
ing sufficient type- 
writers with proper 
chairs and tables to go 
with them. Other school 
publications are invited 
to use typewriters as 
well as other facilities. 
Such facilities are quite 
useful in general English 
work. Typewriters are 
used to prepare special 
reports, committees can 
meet together, plays can 
be rehearsed, tape re- 
cordings made, and the 
like, without disturbing 
the rest of the class in 
the adjoining room. 


a 


LOOKING from the production room through the small of- 

fice to the classroom. Each girl is in a different 

separated by glass. The glass arrangements by the way, with 

the addition of a tape recorder enables the Journalism class to 

get practice in writing radio news by simulating a radio studio 
easily and simply. 


room, 
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Amp!e Quarte 


By STANLEY SOLOMON, Adviser, Hi-Lights, Lin 


“WOW!” best sums up the reaction of publication 
advisers as they gaze at the journalism arrangement 
we are fortunate to have at Linton High School in 
Schenectady. How well I know their feelings! It’s been 
scarcely a year since I and my staff of the school 
paper then called the “TERRACE TRIBUNE” 


were cramped hole of 


into one ancient 


a room. 


Facilities we have at Linton, I am pleased to report, 
indicate rare understanding on the part of the powers- 
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IN THE SMALL OFFICE. 
Quite useful for paper 
distribution. Behind the 
door in a built-in filing 
cabinet, a large closet 
and the intercom con- 
trols. I also use this lit- 
ile room as a projection 
booth for classrom films. 
The projector faces 
right, through the glass. 
The back desk is for 
our business manager; 
the young lady sits at 
the circulation editor’s 
desk. A moveable utility 
cabinet is at left. 





round 


two 
king-size tackboard 
1 with accompanying counter and sink; a chalkboard; several 
) moveable book compartments; three typewriters with posture 


utility desks; 
into halves; a 


‘PRODUCTION ROOM contains 
tables, each dividable 


1 chairs and special tables; a drafting board. 


keynotes the furniture. 


Flexibility 


ters at Last! 


hts, Linton High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 


n that-be in values of school publication work. For the 
it ,basic design is almost precisely what I first requested, 
n and if we didn’t get a few essential items — like a phone 
n qand a copy desk — we have a magnificent suite of rooms 
o1 that surely is the envy of hard-pressed advisers every- 


: Where. 

of These pictures tell the story. The suite consists of 
three rooms — the classroom on the right, the small 

t, Office next to it and the production room on the left. 

s- Glass partitions surround the small office. 
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ENTRANCE to the small office. One side of the door is 

a recessed tackboard; on the other side, a see-through glass 

panel, which we use here to display names of staff. This 

office is also used as a projection booth when films are 
shown in the adjoining room, 


—_ ea pees Ft 
OUR CLASSROOM, looking through the small office to- 
wards the production room. This room has a mammoth 
tackboard, too, as well as a built-in filing cabinet, closet 
and intercom. Note drape at far left for darkening room. 
Through the open door you can see the filing cabinet 
in the small office. Incidentally, one key operates all six 
doors and all closets in the suite. 





LINTON is composed of some seven “units” — 
left corner and continuing clock-wise, auditorium; cafe- 


at upper 

teria; gums; academic classrooms; the round library; 

academic classrooms; and the great center oblong con- 

tains non-academic subjects plus services such as guidance 

and main offices. The journalism suite is relatively close 
to main offices and is right across from library. 
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Features of The Month... 


This page of features was made un 
by the staff of the High-O-Scope, the 
newspaper of the High School in Cor- 
vallis, Ore. The final decision was 
made by the Journalism Class. “No 
attempt was made to select types 
but, rather, to make the selection on 
the basis of entertainment value”, ac- 
cording to Harry Sackett, the Ad- 
viser. 


Peace Pipe Palls 


There comes a time in the life of 
every ten year old when, after living 
under the influence of “old” people 
for a full decade, he becomes aware 
of the many masculinities of the male 
world. 


And the first of these is the pipe, 
whether corncob, briar, or one of 
Grandpa’s at Thanksgiving. But all 
held in the mouths of men who stand 
mighty tall when vieved from the 
vantage point of a three-foot-sixer 
or from the knee that told of Indian 
fight and bare-handed wrestling with 
two-ton bears. 


This was the situation I awoke to 
shortly after coming into double fig- 
ures. “Everybody, just everybody, well 
anybody who was somebody, and was 
grown up and was big and who fought 
Indinas for real, and...” 


Getting the pipe was no problem. 
My dad had given me a little corn- 
cob so long before that I couldn’t re- 
member when. For blowing soap bub- 
bles or some other childish thing like 
that, I imagine. 


My real problem was getting some- 
thing to smoke! First I tried paper 
and then grass and then tea leaves, 
but all made me sputter and choke. 
I knew that to become a man I had 
to, I just had to get some real to- 
bacco. 


Summertime came and left. School 
started again and the days dragged 
by getting colder and colder. But 
still I hadn’t smoked a pipe. I hadn’t 
become a man! 


Finally my chance came. Thaks- 
giving had always been the tradi- 
tional family reunion and as always 
the family pipe smokers were in evi- 
dence. Each and every room held 
that rich mellow odor and each and 
every odor drove me further on to- 
wards my goal of becoming a man. 


Ten 


Quickly and cunningly I laid my 
plans. While the men crowded around 
the television set and, the women 
gossiped in the kitchen, I would sneak 
into the den and fill my corncob at 
the smoking stand... 


How pleasant it is to look at these 
little incidents from the vantage point 
of history. My head-long longing io 
smoke a pipe and there-by become 
a man has long since vanished. In 
fact it began to slip away after the 
first few puffs and completely dis- 
appeared with the coming of the 
green color. 


Yes, now I know that a pipe does 
not make a man, rather it is the work 
that he does. “And so, Dear Diary, 
I pledge on this, my twelfth birth- 
day, that I shall become a police- 
man and catch crooks and .. .” 


Neshotah News, 
Washington High School, 
Two Rivers, Wis. 


Info From Russia — 


Dear U. S. A., 

We have hits far better than 
yours— 

In our music (and prisoners) of 
course. 

Our discs are supreme; 

They make our tortured captives 
scream, 

You don’t know a better use for 
this “music” than force! 

Formidably, 
Russia and Dik Klarkhev 


P.S. —- Our present No. 1 (shot and) 
hit tune is “Friendly Persecution” by 
Igotta Awfulitch. 

East High Scroll, 
East High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Rules For Parents — 


1. Wake me gently, but be firm 
enough so the point is made. 


. Never manhandle me early in the 
morning or any other time for that 
matter. 

. Don’t push me into the day’s acti- 
vities when I first awaken. Give 
me time. 

. Never call from another room or 
tell me anything or ask me any- 
thing. I hate listening through 
walls. 

. If at any time it is obvious that 
I don’t want to answer questions it 
is best NOT TO ASK THEM! 


. When I’ve told you once, that an- 
swer should be enough. 


. If I have plans I will tell you 
Don’t inquire until I have opened 
the discussion. Questions before 
such time only serve to confuse 
the work. 


Never act as if I were going off 
to South Africa when I leave the 
house. Chances are, I’m just going 
around the corner. Relax! 


. Never think that my hurry isn’t as 
important as yours. 


. Never wait up for me or leave the 
porch light on. I assure you I can 
find my way to the house in the 
dark and get in by myself. 


. You don’t have to tell me when 
to turn out my light — I’m perfect- 
ly capable of turning it off when 
I’m through with what I’m doing. 


. Leave my room alone. I’m per- 
fectly capable of finding my way 
through it as it is. If I want it dif- 
ferent, I’ll change it! 

High-O-Scope, 
High School, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


Speed Tuning 


With Don 
—by Don Scott 


A ’49 Mercury hardtop, the creation 
of senior Joe Kraus, a member of 
Drifters auto club, is this week's 
feature custom. 


The hardtop, which was originally 
a coupe, features removed door posts 
and specially installed glass to elimin- 
ate the unsightly post. The car has 
been lowered extensively both front 
and rear to modernize its appearance. 
All unnecessary chrome has _ been 
removed to expose the clean lines of 
this model. 


Other modifications to Joe’s custom 
include: Fenderwell lights, dual ex- 
hausts with “Smitty” mufflers and 
dual radio speakers. The green finish 
of the hardtop is set off by white- 
wall tires and Oldsmobile spinner 
hubcaps. 


Plans for the future include a full 
custom interior, a ’54 De Soto grille 
bar and a big overhead mill to re- 
place the stocker under the hood now 
When these modifications are com 
pleted, this car should be one of th 
most unusual and fine customs in 
town. 

Lewis & Clark Journal, 
Lewis & Clark High, 
Spokane, Wash. 
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The OSP Bulletin, Oregon Scholas- 
tic Press, has announced four scholar- 
ships of $200 each, and one of $300, 
named in honor of the late Florence 
Sweet, for freshmen journalism stu- 
dents at the University of Oregon 
School of Journalism for 1959-60. Win- 
ners will be selected chiefly on the 
basis of high school grades and jour- 
nalistic interest and ability. Publica- 
tion of placings in the national con- 
tests for Oregon papers and yearbooks 
appeared in a recent issue. The 
Lantern of Pendelton High School de- 
dicated its Dec. 5 issue to its late Ad- 
viser, Florence Sweet and the editorial 
from the daily East Oregonian on 
“Teaching Was Her Life”, a tribute to 
her service as a teacher, was printed 
in full. 


Presidential Press Secretary James 
C. Haggerty was the principal speaker 
for the 24th Congress of the United 
High School Press of West Virginia 
held at Marshall College, Huntington, 
February 14. Approximately 500 dele- 
gates were in attendance. Mr. Hagerty 
conducted a conference in which pre- 
paration for careers in journalism 
was the major discussion. Founded 
in 1927 by W. Page Pitt, chairman of 
the Department of Journalism, the 
UHSP is still under his direction. The 
West Virginia High Schoo! Yearbook 
Association and the Association of 
Journalism Teachers met at the same 
time. 


The journalism department of the 
Scipio A. Jones Junior-Senior High 
School at North Little Rock, Ark., will 
hold its first annual State Newspaper 
Workshop for Negro Schools on March 
27. The objective is to assist in im- 
proving all types of student publica- 
tions. Consultants will be available 
in the newspaper and yearbook fields 
and in photography. Invitations have 
been extended to 110 schools to parti- 
cipate in the Workshop. 


Jersey Scholastic Editor reports a 
panel on the high school journalism 
field from the Advisers standpoint 
during the annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Association of Teachers 
of English at Atlantic City in Novem- 
ber. The training of staffs, the public 


relations aspect, the character and 
service of advisers associations and 
aid and assistance for all from the 
were thoroughly 


Press associations, 
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canvassed. One speaker reported that 
only 55 New Jersey high schools had 
journalism courses which prompted 
the question: ‘How many high schools 
have football teams?” Michael Truss, 
Hanover Park High School art and 
industrial arts teacher, Chairman of 
the New Jersey Yearbook Advisers 
Council, has produced an 8-page book- 
let with the title, “You Are Going to 
Produce a Yearbook”, written for be- 
ginning advisers and staffs, which 
has been widely circulated. The Cald- 
ron, newspaper of the Grover Cleve- 
land High School in Caldwell, is the 
subject of a debate within the school 
board. The question is whether or 
not to permit the sale of advertising. 
The board has allowed a subsidy of 
$500 a year to Keep the paper out of 
the red. A limited amount of adver- 
tising will be permitted for the rest 
of the year excluding, among other 
stipulations, no “compliments of a 
friend”. The Paterson Central High 
Tatler increased its price to 15c a copy 
and gave a breakdown of expenses to 
justify the charge. 


Press Time, journal of the San 
Joaquin Valley, Cal., Scholastic Press 
Association, devoted its January is- 
sue to a resume of the opinions of 
leading editors, reporters and pub- 
lishers on what makes a good news- 
paper. This question is covered in a 
book by Edmond Coblentz, “Newsmen 
Speak”, published by the University 
of California Press. While it refers to 
the professional papers, much of the 
counsel is applicable to the school 
press. 


The 33rd annual Convention-Clinic 
of the Texas High Press Association 
was held at Texas Woman’s Univer- 
sity, Denton, December 4-6, under the 
direction of Frank C. Rigler, TWU 
journalism director and THSPA spon- 
sor. Panels in the yearbook and news 
paper field, conducted by leading Ad- 
visers and professional journalists, 
publishers and photographers, touched 
upon all phases of the work. Awards 
were made to publications and to in- 
dividual staff members for outstand- 
ing performances. Following the Con- 
vention, the Texas Association of 
Journalism Directors issued the first 
copy of its Newsletter. This is de- 
signed to keep the Advisers informed 
of happenings in the state between 
meetings. This issue, seven mimeo- 
graphed pages, 14 inches long, and 





Coming Events 


12-13-14 March — 35th Anuual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association , Columbia University, 
New York City. 

27 Mar. — First Annual State News- 
paper Workshop for Negro Schools 
in Arkansas, Scipio A. Jones Junior- 
Senior High School, North Little 
Rock, Ark. 

8-11 Apr. — 11th Anuual Interscholas- 
tic Press Workshop, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Jefferson City, Mo. 

24-25 April — Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
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single spased, certainly gave the 
reader a clear idea of where school 
juornalism stands in Texas! 

The 10th annual Press Convention 
for Junior High Schols, sponsored by 
the Collegian, Baltimore City College 
high school student newspaper, was 
held on Saturday, Jan. 24, 1959. Top 
honors at the convention for Junior 
High Schools, went to the Pacesetter 
of Pimlico Junior High School, which 
received the Baltimore Sunpapers 
Trophy for the best all-around junior 
high school newspaper in Maryland; 
the Highlights of Sudbrook Junior 
High School, the Baltimore News-Posi 
Trophy for team writing; and the Log 
of Woodbourne Junior High Schooi, 
the Afro-American Trophy for car- 
tooning and photography. 

Excluding the presentation of the 
trophies, the highlight of the conven- 
tion was a speech delivered to the two 
hundred participants by Louis Azrael, 
noted columnist of the Baltimore 
News-Post. Editors of the Collegian, 
collaborated with professional jour- 
nalists in clinics for junior high 
schoolers. 

The consultants at the afternoon 
clinic sessions were: Donald Klein, 
Baltimore Evening Sun, who spoke on 
news writing; Francis Rackemann 
Baltimore Evening Sun, feature writ- 
ing; Mrs. Mae Allen, Douglas High 
School, editorial writing; William Co- 
stello Baltimore Evening Sun, sports 
writing; Lawrence Ellenbogen of Bal- 
timore City College, photography; and 
David Neuberger, Collegian makeup. 
Sheldon Bearman, student chairman 
of the convention; Jonathan Azrael, 
editor-in-chief; and Prof. Charles 
Cherubin, adviser to the Collegium, 
supervised the convention. 
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Editorials... Choice of The Month 


Editor Sharon Kabelac, who direct- 
ed the project for the selection of 
these editorial, states, “Editorials 
should be forceful and cause readers 
to think”. The work was done by 
the editorial page staff of the John 
Adams Journal, John Adams High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, of which Miss 
Virginia Follin is the Adviser. 


Grades Suffering? 
Try Self-Appraisal 


Approximately one-third of the 
senior class received failing marks at 
the end of the first grading period. 


Does this indicate a decline in the 
excellent scholastic standards of John 
Adams? 

A school's prime responsibility is 
education; other obligations are sec- 
ondary. Overemphasis on sports and 
the tremendous number of other ex- 
tracurricular activities available to 
students may cause the misdirection 
of student effort. Seniors with high 
positions in clubs often find the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining high 
grades and carrying out official duties 
too strenuous. 


Extracurricular activities are im- 
portant. They develop an individual’s 
character and personality. Many of 
the organizations provide actual serv- 
ice for the school while others help to 
maintain school spirit and reward 
scholarship. No person can say that 
Adams’ organizations and clubs are 
detrimental to the welfare of the in- 
dividual. 


Nevertheless, moderation must be 
practiced by one who expects to suc- 
ceed in life. To devote more time than 
one can afford to activities, thus 
causing less time to be devoted to 
studies, can be disastrous. 


Our school’s high academic stand- 
ards are being threatened by the ap- 
parent lack of effort on the part of a 
segment of the student body. The 
solution to the problem must come 
from one source — you, the student. 

The problem is in YOUR hands. 

John Adams Journal 
John Adams High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Which come first, classroom sub- 
jects or extracurricular activities? 
The Journal answers this question in 
a serious editorial that doesn’t “beat 
around the bush.” 


Twelve 


Car Solo Big Moment 


Oregon state law says you're old 
enough to drive. You have a driver's 
license. Your dad says you can take 
the car. You’re on your own — no 
big person to tell you what to do, 
how to do it, where to go, how fast 
to go there. 

Turn the key — put ‘er in drive — 
step on the gas, and let her roll. 
What are we waiting for? 


You may have the quickest re- 
flexes in your block and 20-20 vision, 
but if you don’t have 50-50 respect 
for other cars and drivers on the 
road and for the money your dad 
has put into that car, you’re not old 
enough to drive, no matter what that 
driver’s license says. You're start- 
ing to drive, in an age when cars 
are built stronger, handle better and 
drive safer, but even a Sherman tank 
or an armored Brink’s truck can’t 
stand up against some of the dumber 
drivers and redhot speeds on Ameri- 
can roads today. 


The only real chance motorists and 
motoring have for the future is that 
young drivers coming on our roads 
will be better. safer, more responsible 
drivers than their fathers or mothers. 
There is no reason why they shouldn’t 
be. 

As one teenager, recently quoted 
in a newspaper, says, “We teenagers 
are good drivers. The only trouble is 
that because we’re good some of us 
get too sure of ourselves and take too 
many chances.” 

Let’s look at it this way: The first 
time you take out the family car on 
your own, you’re boss of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of steel, rubber, 
aluminum and glass. It has everything 
it takes to get you somewhere and 
back — except a brain. Don’t for- 
get that’s the most important thing 
about driving — and the brain is 
you. 


One dumb driver can cause an ac- 
cident, but when two dumb drivers 
meet, there isn’t a prayer. You be 
the smart one. There are a dozen ways 
a kid con show he’s growing up, but 
the surest way to judge him is, “Does 
he drive Grown-Up Style — really 
grown-up?” 

The Constitution 
James Madison H. S. 
Portland, Oregon 


Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on safe driving for teen-agers. 


This editorial makes the young driver 
feel proud of his responsibility cnd 
yet aware that intelligence and ccre- 
ful driving are inseperable. The forth- 
right approach keeps the editorial 
simple and striking. 


An Educational Aim 


Too many high school students mis- 
understand the purpose of an educa- 
tion. They believe it to be the at- 
tainment of good marks through the 
absorption of numerous and unre- 
lated facts and formulas. They fail 
to realize that in future years both 
marks and memorized facts will re- 
semble nothing more than a par- 
tially put-together jig-saw puzzle. 

The basic purpose of an education 
is to teach an individual to think 
for himself. Therefore, all the major 
subjects which are studied in school 
are divided into two general topics 
— memory work, the ability to re- 
tain ideas, and reasoning, the ability 
to develop ideas. If we can but keep 
these objectives clearly in mind, our 
attitude towards our studies and 
school, in general, must change radic- 
ally. 

In the truest sense of the word, 
education cannot be bestowed upon 
us. The educational process demands 
the active participation of the re- 
cipient if it is to succeed. When the 
cooperative nature of the process is 
well-understood and its requirements 
diligently met, it becomes a meaning- 
ful tool ever available to the indi- 
vidual. 

What’s What 
Hunter College H. S. 
New York, N. Y. 


The true purposes of education are 
well expressed in this compact edit- 
orial. The ability to think, the most 
important skill a student can master 
in school, is given the proper em- 
phasis. 


Mature Girl, Boy 
Desire Fair Trial 


One quality of a nature, well-ad- 
justed person in his desire to seek 
the truth and to judge others fairly. 

There ‘are many occasions when 


people get together. Sometimes their 
conversation may focus on a certain 
individual (naturally, not present) 
and his faults or behavior. 

This type of gossip has been re- 
ferred to as “tearing him up”. It is 
unfair and petty. The helpless sub- 
ject is never present to defend him- 
self, and has no chance to right any 


The School Press Review 
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wrongs that may be said concerning 
him. 

Constructive criticism, if presented 
in a tactful manner, will, in most 
cases, be helpful and well received. 
This differs from gossip because gcs- 
sip has no constructive purpose and 
serves only as a small, petty, and un- 
kind topic of conversation. 


Persons with interesting things to 
talk about do not have time to in- 
dulge in gossip. These people are 
able to divert a group engaged in 
gossip to some other topic. 

If you find yourself gossiping or be- 
ing gossiped about, it is your duty to 
find out why, and to be grown-up 
enough to handle the situation in the 
way you know right. 


Garfield Messenger 
Garfield High School 
Seattle, Wash. 


Gossiping can be a dangerous pre- 
lude to indulging in lies. It is a dif- 
ficult topic to handle without sound- 
ing “preachy,” but this editorial takes 
care of the subject tactfully. 


How We Gather, Write 
And Edit Good Copy 


(Continued from Page 7) 


much better than others; once we 
used the “school work” plan of using 
English classes. This wasn’t workable: 
students did not always know the 
people personally, or they tended to 
follow write-ups in former annuals. 

This year a college prep senior 
English class produced the copy for 
the division pages, usually written by 
the staff. Only that on the advertising 
division page could be used substan- 
tially as written. The hardest part 
for these writers was keeping to the 
word-count, or somewhere nearly 
within it. Copy for the other division 
pages was arrived at by use of the 
same method we employ for the 
“school work” secton. 


PORTS COPY gives us the least 

trouble of any in the entire book. 
Here our major problem is to get the 
writers stopped! Sports writers, young 
ones, anyway, are notoriously long- 
winded. All Piper sports copy is writ- 
ten by journalism boys who cover 
sports for school and one or more 
community papers. Heading the year- 
book sports staff is a sports editor 
who has the rank of an associate edi- 
tor. Assigned to his staff are any or 
all journalism students who cover or 
play the various sports of each season. 
Also on his staff are the GAA, cheer- 
leader, and Variety Club writers. 
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We require certain copy for each 
sport ,such as the season record; the 
only required picture is one of the 
entire team in each sport (Except 
hockey, which may be the All Star 
team. We discourage, but do not for- 
bid, individual pictures of all players, 
all seniors, etc., on a given team. Very 
few sports break down this way, near- 
all are team sports, or — like track, 
swimming — add up to team sports. 
We think this should always be recog- 
nized by paper and yearbook, reserv- 
ing the individual pictures for captains 
and winners of the various sports 
memorial awards, in all of which the 
team has a voice. (Incidentally, the 
season record must not be called the 
schedule, which is something else 
again!) 

As we have no major and minor 
sports, all eight are equal in import- 
ance as physical education devices. 
But, of course, not all get equal page 
allotment. That is determined on the 
fairest basis possible when the 
sports page budget is made up. We 
consider such factors as how many 
boys are out for each sport, whether 
there is a reserve as well as varsity 
team, whether the sport breaks down 
into many events (swimming, track) 
or is a team sport (basketball, foot- 
ball). 


For example in many books, basket- 
ball and football are allotted by far 
the most space. This is not true of 
ours because it would not be a true 
representation of our school: we have 
as many boys out for cross country as 
we do for football, four times as many 
as for basketball’s reserve and varsity 
squads; we have many, many more 
boys out for swimming, track, than we 
do for football and basketball com- 
bined! And cross country, swimming, 
track compile better records year after 
year, nearly always taking League and 
Regional championships and ranking 
well up in State competition. So we 
think our more equitable allotment 
of space is only fair. 


PORTS COPY is written as we go 

along in the season, as soon as the 
sports dummy is made up, and finish- 
ed as soon after the close of the sea- 
son as possible., while the spirit is 
still alive and the information fresh. 
(For example, our spring sports sec- 
tion is ready to go to press next fall 
as soon as our yearbok contract is let. 


Sports editor and assistants deter- 
mine assignments, making out and 
posting an assignment sheet that 
shows, in addition to subject, word- 
count for body copy, pica measure 
unit count for headlines, word-count 


for outlines, and finally, deadlines. 
Pictures with identification sheets 
are available; in fact, identification 
sheets are compulsory for any and all 
staff members in charge of pictures 
of more than one person! A large 
manila envelope marked Piper Sports 
Copy is posted on the Piper bulletin 
board. (The newspaper uses copy bas- 
kets, but all other staffs like the 
envelopes better.) Sports copy almost 
invariably makes its deadline without 
any pressure being brought to bear. 
Editors and adviser read it all (the 
adviser because this is a credit course) 
usually returning some of it for better 
editing to fit type area, or even for 
complete rewrite. Sports writers also 
write all cutlines, headlines and iden- 
tifocations, using standarized style 
determined for the book. 


We think we get good-to-better 
sportswriting because boys who do it 
are journalism students writing sports 
throughout the year and because 
many boys write for the yearbook the 
sports in which they participate. Ours 
is a sports-minded school; the adviser 
of the yearbook is a 30-year sports 
fan. We keep complete records of every 
sport every season. Our coaches are 
most co-operative. The boys know 
that every word they write will be 
read with interest. Is there any better 
motivation? One more thing: We 
always have many boys in journalism, 
unlike too many other schools, we do 
not have to use girls as sports writers. 


UTLINES for the entire book are 

written by staff members and-or 
journalism students. We prefer the 
term cutline to caption because cut- 
lines are what we write, prefer to 
write, and are trained in journalism 
to write. In general, our cutlines are 
longer than the average caption. We 
want them to supplement the action 
in the picture, to explain or enrich 
the story of a feature photo. A year- 
book is not a newspaper nor a maga- 
zine, but it can well borrow some of 
the techniques of both; and we like 
the newspaper’s, the magazine’s type 
of cutline: whatever length is neces- 
sary, not the two-line limit. 


Good cutlines do not say what is 
in the picture! We do not allow our 
writers to say pictured, shown here, 
nor even from left to right: Like 
English everything is read from left 
to right unless the arrangement does 
not lend itself to the usual form of 
identification. When this is the case, 
we write the proper direction into the 
cutline: as clockwise, beginning at 
the top, etc. No one ever is allowed to 
get away with addressing a cutline or 
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any other copy to ONE reader! (Such 
as “How about it, Bob?”, “Does it 
tickle, Chuck?” actually used in a 
fairly good 1958 yearbook.) 

The front section of the Piper is 
always written last (but not planned 
jast). For it we try to use the best 
writer on the staff or in journalism. 
We like the entire introduction to have 
the same tone, and usually one writer 
can achieve this best. In a staff meet- 
ing, or even over the entire year, we 
aetermine the device to be used: Last 
year the point of view of our foreign 
exchange students; this year, the nos- 
talgic sentiment of our theme. This 
1 remember. In 1957 the editor wrote 
most of the opening section body 
copy. This year one of the associate 
editors did it. Everyone does the cut- 
lines here and throughout the book, 
even in the advertising section. 

I think that our students most enjoy 
writing advertising cutlines. The ad 
pictures are passed out in journalism 
classes (with identification, name 
of advertiser). Cutlines are written on 
half sheets of copy paper, each bear- 
ing name of advertiser, page number, 
picture title. When these come in, the 
copy is detached and the picture goes 
out again for someone else to write a 
cutline. Each ad picture may have as 
many as four or five cutlines. Then 
the ad staff, and usually the adviser, 
choose the best cutlines or combine 
several into one we like better. 

We find that quality of writing and 
writers varies from year to year. 
Sometimes staff and/or journalism 
students write with more verve, more 
sparkle. This is also true of headline 
writers. Staffs are like football teams: 
sometimes they have the material; 
sometimes they don’t. But with hard 
work all of them can produce. 

One last word: don’t let your com- 
pany representative talk you out oi 
having copy. He has a selfish mo- 
tive! The less copy he has to set, the 
more economically he can produce 
the book; the more profit he can 
make. But be sure the amount of co- 
py you want, plan to have, is stated 
in the specifications for your bid. 
Then his price will be based on the 
amount of copy you have, and he will 
have been forewarned! 


“Special Issues are of Interest to 
All”, and “Try ‘Imaginative’ Yearbook 
Advertising”, are two articles well 
worth reading in the December, 
Scholastic Editor. And don’t overlook 
the feature, “Standing Stories” by 
Homer Post in which the grand “old” 
man of school journalism tells how 
he made the grade. 
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News and Notes... 


After eight years of service, Mrs. 
Charlotte K. Brooks has relinquished 
her advisership of the Banneker News, 
Banneker Junior High School, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and her place will be 
taken by Miss Ruby M. Thornton. 


“Your Photos Can Be Better”, by 
Howard M. Greenwald, in the Feb- 
ruary, Scholastic Editor, gives some 
practical advice that could add much 
to the techniques and morale of any 
student photographer. 


Recent arrivals from overseas are 
the Victorian, Victoria College, Jersey, 
and the Stamfordian, Stamford 
School, Stamford, England. While far 
from the appearance of an American 
school magazine, their articles have 
the elements of dry humor that is 
characteristic of the English. One 
story of a tour by the football team 
of Victoria College, in which they 
played four games, mentions the score 
of only one. This game was wrapped 
up in one sentence, namely, “The 
large pitch was extremely muddy and 
the heavier Ardingly boys won 3-0” 
Another, “We played Westminster 
School that day”. No play by play ac- 
count, no players mentioned, no score! 
In between, the team went sightsee- 
ing. For example. “.. a few members 
went to the Cenotaph to attend the 
Remembrance service; others visited 
relations for the day; and some of 
the more learned went to such places 
as the Imperial War Museum, Buck- 
ingham Palace, Windsor Castle, and 
the Science Museum”. Again, “The 
afternoon was free; no details can be 
disclosed”. The return trip by 
Viscount brought forth no comment 
except, “One member of the party 
consoled himself with 25 Coca-Colas”. 
Stamford School covers the games 
much as they would be found in an 
American school newspaper. Every 
club and society—and there are 
many of them—had complete cover- 
age. Both magazines have extensive 
alumni news and notes, elements 
which are sadly lacking in our own 
publications. 


Starting with the editorial com- 
ment: “And while we are on this topic 
of school publications suppose we 
stress again that what goes into your 
yearbook is far more important than 
the cover which packages it. Thicker 
and gaudier and more expensive — 


for the last few years—has been tle 
last few years—has been tle 
trend. Clothes don’t make the man, 
and the cover doesn’t make the year- 
book”, the January issue of School 
Activities carried five articles on 
school publications. “What Price Or- 
ganization? (or yearbooks), “The Ad- 
viser Talks to His Editor”, “Historical 
Concept of High School Journalism”, 
“The School Paper, a Yearbook, Too’”’, 
and “School Publication—Yearbook 
and Newspaper Staff’ (an assembly 
program). The February issue carried 
the script for “A Yearbook Assembly”, 
But the January issue carries the palm 
for the largest number of articles in 
this field than in any issue since we 
first started receiving this magazine 
nearly thirty years ago. Publications 
can make copy! 


Fellowship For 25 Advisers 
$1000 Each For Summer Study 


Advisers and teachers of journal- 
ism in high schools are being offered 
a chance to develop their skills and 
broaden their journalistic background 
in summer studies through grants 
provided by The Newspaper Fund, 
Inc., 48 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Made possible through the Wall 
Street Journal 25 high school teach- 
ers of journalism and advisers to high 
school newspapers will be be offered 
fellowships with a maximum grant of 
$1000 to attend courses during the 
summer of 1959 in the the colleges 
of their choice. 

Bernard Kilgore, president of the 
Wall Street Journal, states that the 
organization of the fund and the 
newspaper’s gift had grown out of a 
study made by Prof. Alvin E. Austin, 
head of the journalism department oi 
the University of North Dakota. The 
survey, also financed by the Wall 
Street Journal, showed that high 
school students, particularly the boys 
were losing interest in newspaper work 
as a career. 

It is believed that most teachers en- 
gaged in publications work in the sec- 
ondary schools do not have the train- 
ing a background to stimulate the 
interest needed to provide a steady 
flow of qualified students into news- 
paper work. 

Details governing the fellowships are 
now being worked out. It is hoped that 
a minimum of 25 will be available this 
year. 
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The March of Books . 


Your Public Relations Are Showing 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, School of Journalism, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS ARE 
SHOWING. By John Newton Baker. 
New York: Twayne. 312 pp. $5. 


Governor LeRoy Collins in his fore- 
word to this book says, “I like John 
Baker, and I like this book.” Per- 
haps this is as good a review as any- 
one could wish. It’s to the point, and 
it’s positive. 

John Newton Baker has been in 
public relations work for fifteen years 
or so. Everything he says is based 
on a rich experience and keen ob- 
servation. Hence, his book is solid 
and sound and 
makes sense. 

The author tells 
how to get along 
with people. He tells 
how to reach them 
through different 
means and media. 
He discusses special 
public relations 
problems of govern- 
ment, banking, me- 
dicine, education, 
management. 

Fortunately the writer does not 
try to tell all he knows about the sub- 
ject. He doesn’t let the book get too 
long, too bulky. He sticks to the main 
points, stressing essentials, omitting 
non-essentials. 

Here’s a book the beginner can 
grasp easily. The layman can learn 
from it too. Even the veteran will 
nod his head in agreement. Like the 
governor of Florida, almost every 
reader may say of John Newton 
Baker, I like his book.” 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
Sion. 49 pp. $.25. 


Subtitled “a guide for federal 
agencies,” this 49-page booklet terse- 
ly discusses community relations — 
What it is and why, planning a com- 
munity relations program, and com- 
munity relations publics, channels, 
and projects. 

This booklet was planned and de- 
veloped cooperatively so that it would 
be practical. It is listed as No. 12 in 
the personnel management series. It 
may be obtained from the superin- 
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tendent of documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


NEWSLETTER WRITING AND 
PUBLISHING. By Virginia M. Burke. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 113 pp. $2.50. 


Virginia M. Burke has written a 
compact book on newsletter writing 
and editing. It should appeal to many 
educational associations. It should 
be useful to any beginner starting a 
newsletter. 


Chapter subjects are: what is a 
newsletter, which process, letterheads 
count, first impression, layout, writ- 
ing style, clarity, brevity, tone, the 
editor and his staff, dollars and 
stamps. 

This book is clear and to the point. 
It is based on sound journalistic prin- 
ciples. It should be of special interest 
to school press associations. In some 
instances school publications may 
take a special interest in this for- 
mat. 


SUCCESSFUL PUBLICITY AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS IN REAL 
ESTATE. By Jack Stark. Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall. 227 pp. $4.95. 


All of us have three basic wants. 
We want something to eat. We want 
something to wear. We want a rooi 
over our heads. Real estate dealers 
cater to this third want. 

Some succeed; some don’t. Why? 
Often those who fail know nothing 
about the principles of public rela- 
tions. Jack Stark, the author, has a 
rich and varied experience which en- 
ables him to set the reader straight. 

To begin with, Stark tells what 
public relations is. Then he discusses 
the tools. All the way through his 
book he gives sound and practical ad- 
vice, and it is specific enough to aid 
every realtor. 

For one thing, he discusses institu- 
tional advertising and the realtor. 
Other topics include press releases, 
photographs, pamphlets, window dis- 
plays, model homes, house organs, 
good copy, direct mail. 

Here are principles which may mean 
the difference between success and 
failure in real estate. Even the ex- 


perienced realtor may learn a lot in 
this book. For the beginner. Stark’s 
book is indispensable — a must. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE 
EMPIRE STATE. By Bernard Rubin. 
New Brunswick: Rutgers. 357 pp. 
$7.50. 

Government by the people is not 
easy to come by. The people should 
tell the government what they want 
done, but they are not always articu- 
late. The government should tell the 
people what is is doing, but it also is 
not always articulate. 

State government, for example, may 
be in different to its responsibility for 
reporting what it is doing. It even 
may be opposed to telling what goes 
on. Or it simply may not know how 
to go about it. 

This case study of New York State 
Administration is an excellent anal- 
ysis of the aims, means, needs in this 
field. Written by a political scient- 
ist, it is based upon a thorough un- 
derstanding of the role of state gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. Rubin opens his book with a 
discussion of public relations and the 
responsibilities of modern govern- 
ment. Obviously the good citizen must 
understand public issues if he is 
either to support or oppose the gov- 
ernment’s position. 

The author also discusses programs 
and policies, public relations and pub- 
lic responsibility, public relations per- 
sonnel, New York’s Public Informa- 
tion Council, promotional activities 
of the Department of Commerce of 
New York, promotion relating to so- 
cial welfare activities, promotion re- 
lating to the state’s regulatory activi- 
ties, and related topics. 

Dr. Rubin in this book has made 
an excellent contribution to the un- 
derstanding and knowledge of public 
relations and state government. Many 
Similar studies are needed. De- 
mocracies will survive if they con- 
tinue to reflect “man’s desire to be 
free of the terror of fear and the 
plague of ignorance.” 


INTRODUCTION TO MASS COM- 
MUNICATIONS RESEARCH. Edited 
by Ralp O. Nafizger and David Man- 
ning White. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 244. $5. 


A school of journalism is a com- 
munity of learners interested in jour- 
nalism. Some of these learners may 
be majors; some, non-majors. Some 
may be undergraduates; some, gra- 
duate students. 


Since journalism is a dynamic so- 
cial force, no student can be con- 
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tent to accept the status quo. Hence 
he must move from what is known 
to what is unknown. When he does 
this, he may be engaged in research. 
In the past scholars in this field 
have had few road maps. True, they 
learned from each other. They also 
borrowed from other academic dis- 
ciplines. They adapted general prin- 
ciples of scientific investigation. 


Professors Nafizger and White have 
edited a good book on mass com- 
munications research. While not com- 
prehensive, it provides the best in- 
troduction to the subject available. 
On the subjects which it covers fully, 
the book is authoritative. 

The main topics and authors are: 
the challenge of communication re- 
search, Wilbur Schramm, research 
planning, Malcolm S. McLean, Jr.; 
experimental method in communica- 
tion research; field methods in com- 
munication research; statistical me- 
thods in communication research, 
John E. Alman and David Manning 
White; measurement in communica- 
tion research, Paul J. Deutschmann; 
scientific method and communica- 
tion research, Bruce H. Westley. 

Among some of the advocates of 
modern methods of communication 
research, there is a curious—and 
unscientific—intolerence. Some of 
them are unwilling to let the historian 
engage in historical research; others 
condemn any form of descriptive ap- 
proach. 

This book is good so far as it goes. 
It would be much better if it cover- 
ed all good methods effectively. Some 
day such a book will be written when 
scholars are more objective in their 
analysis of research methods. 


THE MASS COMMUNICATORS. By 
Charles S. Steinberg. New York: 
Harper. 470 pp. 


Charles S. Steinberg, director of 
press information of CBS Radio, sub- 
titles his book, “public relations, pub- 
lic opinion, and mass media.” Its pur- 
pose is “to define the relationship 
between public relations, public opin- 
ion, by the content of mass media 
of communication.” 

The author devotes six chapters to 
mass communication and public rela- 
tions, three to public opinion and 
public relations, five to the mass 
media, five to public relations in 
practice, six to areas of practice, two 
to propaganda and ethics, and one to 
concepts and campaigns. 

The bibliography lists sixty-eight 
books, not including directories or 
yearbooks. In such fields as adver- 
tising, public relations, semantics, and 
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the motion picture he lists no books 
published later than 1950. Eight books 
in all published after 1950 are in- 
cluded. 


In general this book is a somewhat 
elementary introduction to public re- 
lations. It is clearly written. It is 
authoritative within its limited space. 
It should be adequate and satisfactory 
for those who want a good book on 
public relations without making an 
intensive, thorough, or comprehensive 
study of it. 


YOU AND YOUR LEADERS. By 
Elmo Roper. New York: Morrow. 
288 pp. $3.95. 

Historians have a new source of 
information with which to interpret 
the past. Now they may turn to pub- 
lic opinion polls. From now on, they 
can study not only public figures’ 
actions, but also the public’s reactions. 

No historian, Elmo Roper is a wide- 
ly-known public opinion analyst. 
Among the pioneers in this field, he 
has conducted many surveys both in 
the field of merchandising and poli- 
tics. 


Roper presents nine public figures 
who were noted for leadreship be- 
tween 1936 and 1956, namely, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Wendell Wilkie, Thomas 
E. Dewey, Harry S. Truman, Douglas 
MacArthur, George C. Marshall, Ro- 
bert A. Taft, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

A timely book, YOU AND YOUR 
LEADERS is a sample of the kind of 
material which can be gathered and 
interpreted to explain contemporary 
history. And it is a good sample. 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
By Scott M. Cutlip and Allen H. 
Center. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall. 450 pp. 


Published in 1952, the first edition 
of EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
was a solid success because it was 
a sound book. At once it was re- 
cognized as one of the best books on 
the fascinating field of public rela- 
tions. Many acclaimed it the best. 

Revised and rewritten, the book, 
from Chapter 7 through Chapter 26 
presents “a case problem, based on 
an actual case, which can be a focal 
point for spirited discussion.” The 
authors also achieved the purpose of 
making the book more readable with- 
out losing thorough coverage. 

There are five parts to this com- 
prehensive volume: perspective, the 
process, the publics, the practice of 
public relations, new horizons. Each 
of the twenty-eight chapters has ad- 
ditional readings. 


Every school teacher and eve:; 
school administrator should unde 
stand the importance of public r 
lations. Here is one of the best boo: 
to read to gain that understandin:. 
It also is one of the best for ti 
young man or woman interested 
the many careers in this field. 


GUIDE TO TECHNICAL REPORTS. 
By Henry Dan Piper and Frank 5&5. 
Davie. New York: Rinehart. 83 pp. $1. 

This concise guide has been wrii- 
ten for men who may write technical 
reports. Chief among them are tech- 
nical students, scientists, and engi- 
neers. They will find this guide com- 
pact and complete. 

The authors bring to the guide dif- 
ferent backgrounds. Henry Dan Piper 
is an assistant professor of English 
at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Frank E. Davie is a mechan- 
ical engineer at Shel! Oil Company. 

The guide has three parts: prelim- 
inary considerations, standard pro- 
cedures for preparing reports, and 
punctuation, grammar, and style. The 
appendix presents good examples of 
formal and informal reports. 

The authors stress simplicity and 
accuracy in writing. They emphasize 
the reader’s point of view—what is 
his background, what will he be look- 
ing for. This is sound counsel for all 
writers who want what they write to 
be read. 


THE RUBLE WAR. By CBS News 
Correspondents. Buffalo: Smith, 
Keynes & Marshall. 71 pp. 

The timely booklet is subtitled “A 
study of Russia’s economic penetra- 
tion versus U.S. Foreign aid.” It is 
the product of Howard Ki Smith, 
Winston Burdett, Richard C. Hottlet, 
Peter Kalischer, Ernest Leiser, Daniel 
Schorr. 

The ruble war is presented in six 
thin chapters — the Middle East, the 
Asian countries, the European coun- 
tries, Latin America, Russia and the 
satellites, and summary. 

Conclusion: “America has risen to 
many unexpected world responsibili- 
ties in the past decade. To the pre- 
sent challenge, she will certainly have 
to rise much faster than she is do- 
ing . .. or we may lose the ruble 
war.” 


“personality” has come 
to mean a character, a type, in other 
words, a bizarre person who is also 


The word 


described as “a card.” When “per- 
sonality” is used in that sense it be- 
comes one of the most degraded 
words in contemporary use, says J. 
Donald Adams, literary expert for The 
New York Times. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 

a Medal designed by artists and 

made in gold finish —— 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 

in diameter... 

to be engraved as you order with no 

additional charge. 

This is an Award given to a Staff Member 

for Meritorious Service. 

The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75) Sport Writing for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75) Humor Hints for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Advertising in School Publications, 75c ($1.) 
Duplicated Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Official Style Book, 25c (35c) 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.50 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Invites You 
To Enter Your Publication In The 


25th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


An annual rating by an experienced Board of Judges to give each Adviser and yearbook staff a clear 
and concise idea of the standing of their book by comparison with other books issued by similar schools. 


Each book is checked against the itemized 1,000 point scoring system as it appears in the 40-page 
“Yearbook Fundamentals.” The comments, suggestions and criticism are entered in the score book which 
is forwarded to the entrants after the announcements of ratings at the Annual Yearbook Conference. In 
addition to the list of items to be scored, the “Yearbook Fundamentals” carries explanatory text of ad- 
ditional value to both Advisers and staffs. 

Circulars and Entry Forms will be mailed on May 1. 


DEADLINE: July 1, 1959. RATINGS ANNOUNCED: October 16, 1959. 
For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING the... 


Nineteenth Annual Short Course 


In 


YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


to be held at 


Columbia University in the City of New York 
Friday and Saturday, October 16-17, 1959 


A series of meetings, discussions and clinics for staff and Advisers designed as a unified, progressive 
course in the organization, production and publishing of the yearbook. 

A concluding luncheon will be held on Saturday. October 17, at the Waldorf Astoria, featuring a speaker 
and a topic of outstanding importance in the yearbook field. 

Placings in the 1959 Critique and Contest will be announced on Friday, October 16. An exhibition of 
outstanding yearbooks will be held in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library on the University campus. 

Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all schools on September 1. 

For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





